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For Friends’ Review. | 
‘EARLY YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


By E. De Pressensé. Nelson &» Phillips, New| 
York. 


The fourth volume of this series has re-| 
cently been issued, and treats of Christian 
life and, practice in the early church. De 
Pressensé is so well known as a learned 
and evangelical leader of the Protestant 
Church of France, that his character lends} 
increased value to this history. ‘To a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, the first and | 
last volumes of tbe series are specially inter- 
esting, presenting as they do the simplicity 
and spirituality of the early church in strong 
light. 
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No. 39. 
He asserts that the offices of the church, 
after the apostolate, grew up from the 
needs of the hour. First, were the seven 
chosen to superintend the daily distribution 
of food to those believers who required the 
aid of their fellow-members. They were 
chosen by the whole assembly, not by the 
apostles. There was no ecclesiasticism about 
it. They are never called deacons in the 
Bible, and their service was largely that of 
evangelists and heralds of the gospel. 

The elders came next as officers, being 
chosen by the assembly, and some of them 
laboring in the word and doctrine, and some 
not. In other words, there were in the 
apostolic church non-preaching elders. The 


_,/deaconate came in later, and the deacons 


had charge of the works of mercy of the 
church, and of “all the outward details of 
public worship.” 

Pressensé again and again asserts that 
there was no ecclesiasticism in the church 
till it crept in towards the close of the sec- 
ond century. Bishops and elders were the 
same for the first century. 

The widows of the first century were 
called women elders in the second. 

Of the worship of the first century he 
says :—‘‘ The new covenant, which bas for 
its basis the great fact of a finished salva- 
tion, (propitiation,) at once substitutes for 
those sacrifices offered daily the sacrifice of 
Christ once offered for sin, and abolishes 
the priesthood of a class, in favor of the eter- 
nal priesthood of Christ, communicated by 
faith to all believers. In the chureh there 
is no altar, no sacrifice, no priest. To the 
material sacrifice has succeeded the reason- 
able sacrifice of the heart and will, in which 
every Christian is at once priest and victim.”’* 

“Tbe name of church was not given to a sa- 
cred edifice, but to the assembly of believers 
gathered within it.” ‘The church itself,” 
says an old writer, “or the assembly of the 
faithful, was the house of God. There is no 
longer any privilege attaching to certain 


* Vol. 1, page 362-3. 
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consecrated places and consecrated persons. 
The Christian church has no temple, in the 
true sense of the word, or rather, it is itself 
a spiritual temple, built up of living stones, 
and founded upon Christ.” 

Of days be says :—* The primitive church 
recognizes no more distinction between days 
than between places. The entire life bas 
become the calm and earnest celebration of 
redemption. Its simplest acts are raised by 
the Christian spirit to the dignity of a reli- 
gious service. To the believer nothing is 
common or unclean ; everything is holy. It 
is impossible, then, to find in the Go-pel a 
principle with which we can connect the in- 
stitution vf one holy day as belonging to 
God more than the rest. This institution is 
intimately associated with the old covenant, 
and ought to have vanished with it like the 
priesthood and the consecration of special 
boly places.” He then quotes Paul to the 
Galatians, iv. 9-11, and to the Colossians, 
ii. 16, 17, and states that the practice of ob 
serving the Jewish Sabbaths and feast-days 
continued in Palestine, with circumcision 
and other Jewish observances. But “the 
Gentile churches rejected the Sabbath as 
they did circumcision. They assembled 
every day to hear Paul.” During the 
whole period of Paul we find only two 
very vague indications of the celebration of 
worship on the first day of the week. It 
is impossible to draw from them any certain 
conclusion. He adds:—“ It seems probable 
that the celebration of worship with more 


than ordinary solemnity on the first day of) 


the week commenced very early in the apos- 
tolic age.”* “It was only at the commence- 
ment of the fourth century that the Council 
of Elvira passed a rigorous rule for the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, and the attend. 
ance of all the faithful at the public services, 
a rule which the Christian emperors subse- 
quently made a law of the State.” 

The churches were independent during 
the first and much of the second, century. 
During the apostolic era there was, he 
asserts, no preaching, such as is now 
known; that is, discourses previously studied 
and prepared. All was unstudied and spon- 
taneous irom the outflowing of hearts filled 
with the Spirit. The liturgical element is 
completely absent, he declares “ everything 
is spiritual and free.” Page 368, Vol. 1. 
Paul, however, was anxious that everything 
should be decent, orderly, and edifying ; 
“that individual inspiration should be con- 
trolled and kept in subjection, that it might 
not interfere with the general edification.” 

Of worship he says :—* The essential acts 
of worship were always the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, prayer, teaching, and 

* Page 366-7, vol. 1. 
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praise.” At first only the Old Testament 
was used, and the oral teaching or quoting 
of the teachings and story of Christ. In 
the latter part of the apostolic age and in 
the second century teaching became more 
calm and systematic. it was carefully to 
be conformed to the apostolic and Scripture 
standard. 

Of prayer he writes :—‘‘ Prayer is the 
soul of Christian worsbip. It sprang 
up freely, as did the word of edification. It 
contained no admixture of any liturgical ele- 
ment, and there is not a word in the whole 
of the New Testament in support of the idea 
that the Lord’s Prayer was repeated as a 
sacred formula.” He refers to the fact that 
the Apostle Paul ‘‘specifies some points 
which should not be neglected in Christian 
prayer, and especially in the prayer of the 
church.” Thanksgiving had a large place 
in the prayer of tie first Christians. Its 
character was of a joyous outpouring of 
adoration and gratitude. Prayer, in the 
second century, began by the whole con- 
gregation standing or kneeling in silence. 
Afterwards one led in utterance. 

He regards the psalms of the apostolic 
church as the inspired outburst of Christian 
feeling ‘from individual inspiration.” 
“Tf any man hath a psalm, let him speak,” 
says the apostle. ‘ Here the reference is 
evidently to a new song given by inspira- 
tion of the Spirit of God to one in the assem- 
bly.” Page 372, Vol. 1. 

Of so-called sacraments be says :—“ The 
notion of any intrinsic value in a sacrament, 
the theory of the opus operatum, insepara- 
ble from the sacerdotal system, could have 
found no place in these congregations, which 
had the living Spirit of God in their midst. 
Everything in the doctrine of Paul is op- 
posed to any such views.” . “The 
kingdom of God, in his view, was not in 
word, but in power.” “In speaking, then, of 
the sacraments of the primitive church, we 
must set aside all notions of sacramental 


| grace, by which the operation of God is as- 


similated to the arts of magic. Such con- 
ceptions of Divine grace are, as Bunsen elo- 
quently says, borrowed from the lustra- 
tions of decaying paganism.” 

Of baptism, he admits that it always pre- 
supposed a manifestation of the religious 
life, which may differ in degree, but which 
is in every case demanded. ‘“ Baptism was 
equivalent to the profession of faith.” He 
says it was always by immersion at first, 
and during the apostolic age, only in the 
name of Jesus, never of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Baptism of infants he be- 
lieves was wholly absent in the apostolic 
times. 

He regards the Lord’s Supper as having 
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been observed at first at every meal—‘“ a 
mere ordinary meal ;’’ afterwards at the love 
feast or agapx. * This was a custom bor- 
rowed from the usages 
and sanctified and era eagr by Christian 
love.” Page 377, Vol. As now observed | 
by Christians, the so called Lord’s Supper | 
does not appear to have existed in apostolic 
times. Pressensé says of the love-feast of 
those days:—‘“ It is an exceptional meal 
but still it is a meal.” 
institution of a special ceremony by our 
Lord for His church ‘or all time does not 
appear evident from these early practices. 


of 


The doctrine of the church during the | 
no less than during the} 


second century, 


first, was practical in its character rather 


than a system of theology, ‘‘ opposed,” says | 


Pressensé, ‘‘to all philosophical abstrac- 
tion.” The so-called Apostolic Creed, he 
avers, was not apostolic. ‘The Divine per- 
sons were regarded rather in 


and mysterious mutual relation. 
was no attempt, as yet 
physics of Nica. 


There 
, at the subtle meta- 
God was presented suc- 


cessively as Father, as Saviour, and as life- | 


giving Spirit, but the Trinitarian formule 
were not insisted upon.” ‘ Prayer is often 
addressed to Jesus Christ.” Page 294, 
Vol. 4 

Coristianity redeemed the ancient Pagan 
world through its influence on familv life. 
It restored purity, natural affection, and all 
family virtues to the bome, and through 
this reached the whole community. 
transfigured all the common acts and duties 
ot life by its holy principle that they were | 
performed by the redeemed man as unto| 
God, through the Spirit, and after the exam- | 
ple ‘and teachings of Christ. By this, 
slavery and all false social systems and) 
practices were undermined, and at length | 
were to be removed. It at once began to} 
raise and ennoble woman. “ The utmost| 
simplicity ot dress and manners’ was enjoin 


ed, but ascetic separation from the duties of | 
life was foreign to early Christian teaching 


and practice. All shows, games, and public 
amusements were shunned. In short, the 
life of the early Christians was like that of 
the most strict and fervently pious of mod- 
ern Christians, who can find in the Bible 


and the examples of Christians in the first | 


two centuries 
course. 


the justification for thei 


= 


INTERMARRIAGE.—Niebubr says that aris. 
tocracies, when obliged to recruit their num- 
bers among themsely es, fall into decay, and 


often into insanity, dementia and imbecility. | 
—J. Cook. 


Ds’ 


ancient Greece, | 


That there was an| 


their active | 
work of redemption than in their essence | 


It) 
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For Friends’ Review, 


THE RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. 

Dear Friend:—As the condition of the 
East continues to excite general interest, a 
few remarks on the religious and social 
character of Russia may prove acceptable. 
| You are familiar with the strong antagonism 
between the Greek and Roman Catholic 
|Cbhurches. In Poland, the Roman Catholics 
complain that through the intolerance of the 
Greek Chureb, the Roman Catholic Church 
in Poland has been reduced from 280,000 to 
20,000. Hard as their case is, they excite 
comparatively little sympathy, because the 
Roman Catholic Church, when it was the 
State Church in Poland, employed the same 
violent measures. There can be no doubt 
that the Greek Church is by no means re- 
markable for a tolerant spirit, however dif- 
ferent at times her professions may 
When a Prussian princess was about to 
marry the Grand Duke Nicholas, and was 
| to be instructed in the faith of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, the Synod charged the priest 
| who was to instruct the princess, as follows 
—‘In the exposition of the dogmatical teach- 
ing of the Greco-Russian Church, it must 
be explained, with the utmost care, that this 
|chureh recognizes the word of God, con- 
'tained in the Holy Scriptures, as the only 
}and perfectly sufficient rule of faith and of 
| the Christian life and as the sole measure of 
|truth; that it doubtless reverences the tra- 
| dition of the primitive church, but only as 
far as it is found accordant with the Holy 
| Scriptures; and finally, that from this pure 
tradition it draws not new dogmas of faith, 
| but edifying opinions, as also ‘directions for 
| ecclesiastical discipline.” 
| Thus spoke the Russian Synod of 1816, 
and thus did they furnish a document which 
deserves to be placed among the curiosities 
of ecclesiastical literature. The practice of 
\the Greek Church has been in striking con- 
| trast with these professions. 

Some years ago, in consequence of the at- 
tempts at conversion made by the Greek 
| Church, and the use of violent measures, the 
Evangelical Alliance, through one of its 
committees, interceded with the Czar in be- 
half of these German Protestants, yet these 
oppressive measures are still from time to 
time employed. This is the less excusable, 


be. 


r|as Russia claims that her great object in at- 


| tacking Turkey was to promote the cause of 
|toleration. In the social condition of Rus- 
| sia there are elements at work which may 
justly call forth our sympathy. The aboli- 
tion of serfdom in Russia, as in our country 
that of slavery, does for a time in many dis- 


.|tricts operate injuriously iu regard to the 


| masters as well as the slaves of former days, 
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but then, as in this country, the result in| 
the end will be highly favorable to both. 

Another important step taken within a 
few years by. Russia is the abolition of the) 
priestly caste. Till then, the sons of priests 
had to become priests, and none else was| 
admitted into the priesthood. By abolish-| 
ing this law and by the establishing of theo-| 
logical institutions, the way is preparing for | 
a more intelligent and better educated 
clergy. Among the agencies which tend to 
counteract the intolerant spirit of the Ortho- | 
dox Greek Church are the personal character | 
of the Czar, and the relations which for | 
many years have been existing between his 
house and that of Prussia, and of late years | 
also with the court of Great Britain. 

There are in St. Petersburg two Bible | 
Societies—the British and Foreign Society | 
and the Home Society—the latter having | 
been established under the auspices of the | 
Czar. To the circulation of the Holy Scrip-| 
tures it is principally owing that in spite of | 
the ignoraace of the Russian clergy and the | 
Russian people, whole communities are | 
found, among whom the words of God bear | 
their legitimate fruits. . . 

In Berlin I made, last year, "the acquaint- | 
ance of Lord Radstock, who for several | 
years has spent a good deal of his time in| 
Russia. I learnt at the time that he has’ 
done a great deal of good among the Rus-! 
sian aristocracy. Professor Washburn, of | 
Robert College, in Constantinople, who is| 
now in this city, corroborated this state- | 
ment. 

In Turkey, the Greek Church has passed | 
through a remarkable history. Its head is 
not the Czar, as in Russia, but the Greek | 
patriarch iu Constantinople. It was the 
hostility of the pope towards the Greek 
Church which enabled the Turks to obtain 

a foothold in Europe. 

Ignorance and demoralization were the 
natural result of the treatment to which 
the Greek Church was subjected for centu- 
ries, yet they clung to their ancient creed 
and thus fostered among them the seeds of 
a new and better future. 

Mr. Gladstone, in speaking of this fact, 
says,that ‘‘with them faith had slept through 





the icy winter of many generations, but a| 


twinkling light marked the habitation it had 
not deserted.” 
ling light was happily illustrated in the life 
of the Rev. Jonas King, whose faithful min- 
istry was in the end not left without recog- 
nition. He went to Athens in 1840 as a 
missionary of the American Board. 


course of his labors he was condemned to 
imprisonment, because he had published a 
book in which, it was stated, he reviled the 





|civil war. 


\tives, by their 
The existence of this twink- | 


In the | 
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urgy of Chrysostom and Basil, the seven 
| ecumenical councils, and the transforma. 
‘tion of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the fear. 
ful mystery of the communion. Dr. King 
proved that these things had not been said 
by him, but by the most brilliant lights of 
the Eastern Church—by St. Epiphbanius, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Irenzus, St. 
Clemens, and also by Eusebius. This was 
in 1853. In the years following, a great 
change took place in the public mind. Mr. 
Pellicus, one of the counsel who had defend. 
ed him, became minister of justice, and off- 
‘cially seconded his missionary labors. Be- 
fore his death, the venerable missionary was 
invited to minister to King George I. in his 
palace. As far as the Bulgarians are con- 
cerned, the course of the Greek patriarch to- 
wards them has been so intolerable that, 
some years ago, they obtained from the 
Porte a patriarch of their own. 

The statement has been often made that 
if Russia obtained a strong foothold in the 
Balkan Peninsula, many of the Protestant 
missions, through the intolerance of Russia, 
would be broken up. From present appear- 
ances the changes which have taken place 
in the Turkish Empire will open a very wide 
field for the spread of the Gospel. 

HERMANN Boku. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

After the ports of Japan were opened to 
other nations in 1854, the Japanese for some 
time knew Christian nations only as they 
were represented by those engaged in trade, 
whose manners and morals made a very un- 
favorable impression upon them. The 


| Japanese government knew Christianity in 


the past, as it had been practiced three hun- 
dred years before by Xavier and his follow- 
ers. They despised a religion whose present 
professors were too often sordid and im- 
moral, and whose former ones had revolted 
against the government and incited a long 
But at length, truly Christian 
Europeans and Americans became known 
by their efforts for the good of the na- 
schools, missionary pby- 
sicians, and kindred agencies. Now there 
are said to be 10500 native Christians in 
Japan. The Bible Society Record gives 
the following evidence of the prospects of 
free toleration of Chr stianity in the Empire : 

“ The state of things in Japan is different 
from that of any other heathen country in 
some important respects. Mind here is 
more active upon all subjects pertaining to 





Mother of God, 


the holy images, the lit- 


the new civilization that is coming to the 
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land. A spirit of liberty shows itself more 
and more in the native press, and pervades 
the churches also. This is not to be regret- 
ted, but rather rejoiced at. The native 
Christians should be encouraged in their 
efforts to do all evangelical work. We can- 
not desire to keep them in leading strings 
perpetually; on the contrary, the sooner 
they are rendered capable of self-direction 
the better. What friend of the cause of 
Christ would not rejoice to see the church of 
Japan able to carry on all departments of 
Christian work requisite to the evangelization 
of the nation 7 

“The day is davning in this dark land. 
On the 18th of December last, the Akebono 
Shinbur, a secular newspaper whose title 
signifies the blushing morn, the time just be- 
fore sunrise, contained an article on religious 
liberty which both surprised and gladdened 
our hearts. The writer openly and earnestly 
advocates the removal of all restrictions 
from Christians as to preaching, burials, ete. 
It is the first time that a native newspaper 
bas ventured freely and fully to give expres- 
sion to such views. We bear that the 
Council of State has this subject now under 
consideration.” 


_; 


INDIANS AT HAMPTON. 


On the 13th of last month, thirty-two Indi- 
ans arrived at Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
the well-known Normal Training Sehool for | 


colored people. Their story as told by Cap 
tain Pratt. who has had them in charge, is 
thus given in the Evening Bulletin: — 
“these Indians were 
Territory by the United States troops for | 


taken in the Indian | 


|eock asked: 





massacre and continued insubordination. | 
I need not be more particular in relating! 
their deeds. They were sent to Florida as 
prisoners of war, to be held without fixed | 
limit of time. They were taken in chains. 
They were filled with hate and feeliags of | 
deepest revenge for the wrongs which thev | 
thought they had undergone. One chief| 
jumped from the cars and was shot by the | 
guard. Another committed suicide on the! 
way. Others would have done so if they| 
had not been closely watched. They wore 
only their Indian blankets, and great brass | 
tings in their ears. Not one understood 
English. 

“After we arrived at St. Augustine, 1| 
thought it best to let up on them a little. | 
In a few days some were relieved from their 
chains, and then, by degrees, all were. But 
they were confined as prisoners in the fort 
and closely guarded. 

“What could we do for them? was the| 
great problem. As I went among them| 


,| ceived while 
| be greatly rejoiced at their return, 
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every day, and with me, sometimes, a few 
interested and good ladies, we tried to teach 
them to read, to count, to teach them about 
God, about justice, and truth, and honesty. 
So the work grew, till we had four classes, 
taught by four ladies, an hour and a-half 
each day. In alittle while they had learned 
the alphabet. I drilled them some in tactics. 
The school has been kept up from beginning 
to end. Now, some of them read the Bible 
nearly as well as some that are here. 

“ At the end of the second year 
Augustine, one of the lady teachers, Mrs. 
Caruthers, of New York State, took it into 
her heart to get two young men of her class 
educated. She showed great enterprise, 
wrote to the Indian Commissioners to get 
permission, and begged money for it, until 
last fall she had nearly enough. She got 
up an entertainment, a ‘Mother Goose Con- 
cert,’ in St. Augustine, thinking she might 
possibly thus get the full amount. A hundred 
and eighty dollars were needed; two hun- 
dred and twenty were taken in. What 
should be done with the surplus? I thought 
I would like to put one through, so I wrote 
to Gen. Armstrong and said if I could afford 


in St. 


| it, I would like to send one of my Indians 


here. ‘Send him on.’ I felt 
glad. 

‘Walking on the sea-wall that day I meta 
gentleman from Illinois, and told him what 
I had done. He said: ‘As soon as I go 
home I will send you a check for one year’s 
schooling.’ From that time the news was 
scattered about town and one and another 
said, ‘I will pay for one.’ General Han- 
‘How many wish to remain 
and be educated ?’ I gathered them all to- 
gether and asked them. Nineteen stepped 
out and said: ‘We want to go to school 
and learn books and learn to till the ground.’ 


He wrote, 


| For these Indians are not ashamed to work. 


Afterwards, three more came forward. The 


| Indian Department gave us permission to 


select those who could receive and use an 
education, and now the whole twenty-two 
have been provided for, by good people. to 
go to school for three years; some to Min- 
nesota, some to New York State, the greater 
number here.’’ 

Fifteen of the young men are to remain at 
Hampton to be trained in the elementary stud- 
ies and the manuallaboroftheschool. Seven 


| others will be placed elsewhere for similar 


advantages, while the older ones will be re- 
turned to their people. Some of them are be- 


lieved to have been permanently impressed 


teaching they bave 
prisoners. 


Christian re- 
Their people will 
and it 
may be hoped they will bave learned lessons 


which will be useful to their tribes. 


by the 
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SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, ARKANSAS. 





REVIEW. 


| did at first. 


Three sides of the square stand as they 
The northern side is occupied 


Mission Work of lidiana Yearly Meeting among | with the dormitories aud study rooms of the 


the Colored People in the South. 1! 


young men, the eastern side with the dining 


The traveller along the road from Helena | "00m and kitchen, the western with wash 


to Forest Hill, in the State of Arkansas; 


houses, ete. The building that stood upon 


after leaving the succession of low timbered | the south, where the superintendent and his 


hills, which at this po nt skirt the basin of| 
the Mississippi River, looks down from a} 
wooded slope upon a broad tract of country | 
which bas all the marks of fertility. He| 
sees, dotted about, the little cabins of the | 
colored people, through whose toil this space 
was conquered from the forest and turned 
into cotton fields where they worked as 
slaves. A mile and a half away, just beyond | 
those tall, bare poles of deadened timber, 
which indicate that the process of clearing is 
still going on. are buildings of a more im 

portant character. We at once guess what | 
they are. “ You will know Southland di-| 
rectly you see it,’’ our driver bad said, ‘ for 

it looks quite like a little town.” This) 
statement may be received with discount, 

yet at this spot a work of much importance | 
to the colored race has been carried on for 

years. 

Helena was one among the many points | 
occupied by Friends in the work undertaken | 
by them for the relief and education of the 
Freedmen at the close of the war. Here, in| 
1864, an orphan asylum was opened by the 
Missionary Board of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, and was placed under the care of Calvin | 
and Alida Clark. Col. Bentzoni, who was! 
stationed at Helena in charge of the 56th) 
U. 8. Colored Infantry, became warmly in 
terested in the Institution, and he, together 
with the officers and troops under him, pur- 
chased, at a cost of $900 thirty acres of 
land where the College now stands, and 
conveyed it in trust to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting for the benefit of the colored people. 
To these thirty acres the Yearly Meeting | 
itself afterwards added fifty more. The first 
buildings at Southland were put up by the) 
soldiers, who, having choice as te whether 
they would hang about Helena doing noth- 
ing, or work bere in the interests of their 
people, very creditably to themselves, chose 
the latter. Whether or not Col. Bentzoni 
had any idea that the institution he was 


founding would develop into a college, he | 


selected, in planning the buildings, the form 


|garden with beautiful flowers. 


wife formerly lived, has been moved to the 
end of the western wing and is used for 
study-rooms for the young women. Its 
former site is occupied by a three-storied 
frame house, built in ’74, at a cost of $7,000, 
witb library, office, reception-rooms, ete., on 
the ground floor, and good bedrooms above, 
which are occupied by A. and L. Chace, the 
teachers, and girls. In the rear to the 
N. E. are the farm buildings, and between 
the dwelling house and the road is a pleasure 
A little to 
the west stand the school buildings, erected 
in 1870 at a cost of about $10,000. On the 
ground floor are three school rooms occupied 
by the different classes, while in the upper 
story is the room used for public worship 
and other meetings, which will seat three 
hundred comfortably, also two class-rooms. 
The Institution, at its commencement, 
was an orpban asylum. At the close of the 
war large numbers of colored children, who 
had either been sold themselves or had their 
parents sold away from them, were left in a 
pitiably helpless condition. The Govern- 
ment received these, fed them, clothed them, 
and put them to school till homes could be 
found for them. In this way four hundred 
passed under the care of Friends at this 
point alone. At the same time an important 
educational work was being carried on. 
Large numbers of colored children came 
simply for schooling, and were taught to 
read and write. About two thousand five 
hundred have thus been cared for in addi- 
tion to the orphans. The number is lurge, 
the work having been carried on among a 
floating population. Had they been more 
settled, so that a smaller number of children 
could have been taught for a longer time, 
the solid results would have been greater. 
In 1868, when the work of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was closed, and aid was consequent- 
ly no longer received from the Government, 
the character of the Institution was changed, 
and children were not taken in as orphans 
‘except to a limited extent. Fifteen of the 
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of an open square after the model of the | former inmates, who seemed likely to make 
English universities. It must be admitted, | 00d teachers, were retained at the expense 
that with the general arrangement of the | of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The result 
buildings the resemblance ceases, and that| WS satisfactory; all have taught schools, 
no one would be likely to be reminded by | 20d are teaching now, with the exception of 
these rough one-storied wooden shanties | Some girls who have been married. 

with their shingle roofs, of the noble build- | Since 1869, Southland has been the day- 
ings which have been for centuries the glory | school for the district, with Normal Institute 
of Oxford and Cambridge. | attach d for the training of teachers. Dur- 
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ing the last eight years there has been an) 


average of about two bundred scholars, with 
daily attendance of one hundred and thirty. 
The State keeps it open as a free duy-school 
for three months. During six months the 
parents are expected to pay one dollar a 
month, but owing to their poverty it can 
rarely be collected. From forty to fifty who 
are training as teachers, board in the Insti- 
tution. About one hundred bave gone out as 
teachers, and fifty are teaching new, chiefly 


in Arkansas, but also to some extent in the | 


adjoining States of Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. 
are open, vary from four to six months, and 
they are able to earn about fifty dollars per 
month. Very frequently, when the time for 
which they are engaged bas expired, they 
come back to Southland to continue their 
course of study. Often they cannot pay at 
the time the three dollars per week, which 
is the charge for board and tuition, but it is 
believed there has not been a single instance 
in which they kave not honorably endeav- 
ored to pay afterwards what was due. 
While we were there a young man, to 


whose school we paid a very pleasant visit, 
brought in seventy dollars to complete the 
payment of what was due from him two 
years ago. 

Here, as at Hampton, Va., and Maryville, 
Tenn., they consider it quite an advantage | 
to the normal students to have the day- 


school attached, inasmuch as they can learn 
the practice as well as the theory of teaching. 
Southland was organized as a college in 
1873, and was ehartered in 1876, when 
seven students graduated. 


pecially has this solicitude been felt for the 
inmates of the Institution. Comparatively 
few of these have left without giving evidence 
of conversion to God, and about fifty have 
been received into membership with Friends. 
Karnest evangelizing work has been done in 
the whole district round. As long ago as 
1866, the need of religious organization was 
felt, and twenty-nine orphans and forty 
others gave their names with the request to 
be recognized as Soutbland Meeting, in con- 
nection with Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


, George Fox’s strong conviction that the re- 


. . . | 
The terms during which their schools 


ligion he preached was as well adapted for 
the colored and red man as for the white, 
was not at this time generally shared by the 
members of the Society he founded, and false 
notions of the necessity of maintaining a 
select respectability, hindered Friends from 
extending the right hand of fellowship to 
those who were prepared to grasp it eagerly. 
It was not till 1868 that seven colored peo- 
ple of Arkansas were received as members, 
and not till 1870 that Southland was recog- 
nized as a Preparative Meeting. Mean- 
while, other organizations had stepped in to 
reap the harvest for which Friends had la- 
bored, and the Baptists and Methodists, who 
had been on perfectly good terms while we 
were drawing fish into their nets. opposed 
with bitter sectarian jealousy when they 
found us drawing to our own. 

In 1873. Southland Monthly Meeting was 


| established, and in ’76 a branch meeting was 


The course of! 


instruction ineludes the elements of science, | 


mathematics and natural history, as well as 
book-keeping, German and Latin. The stu- 


dents are earnestly pressed to complete the | 
simple course which is here required for | 
graduation, and endeavors are made to ren-| 
der the Institution more worthy of the title | 


that has been given to it. Perhaps there is 


| 
no form of benevolence more powerful and 


wide-reaching in its influence for good, than 


the efficient and religious training of those | 


who are to become the instructors of youth. 
That this object has been to a large extent 
successfully achieved at Southland there 
can be no question. In conversing with the 
county inspector of schools, he spoke of the 
Institution in the warmest terms. ‘‘ We 
should not know what to do without South- 
land,” he said; “they turn us out the best 
teachers for the colored people we can get.”’ 

The religious work has all along been a 
very prominent part of the work at Soutb- 
land. There has been an earnest concern 
that all the scholars should be brought under 
Christian instruction and influence, and es- 





set up at Hickory Ridge, twenty miles fur- 
ther west. Here a meeting-house was built, 
and a work was done, the practical benefit 
of which was freely acknowledged by some 
of the white people around. 

Daniel Drew was recorded a minister in 
1871, and continues to exercise his gift 
much to the edification and comfort of his 
friends. He and other colored brethren to 
whom a gift in the ministry has been com- 
mitted, are often engaged in religious service 
among their own people. Our dear fr ends, 
Amasa and Lydia Chace, have given up 
their time for years to missionary work in 
the South. They make Southland their 
centre, and go out into various parts of 
Arkansas and Mississippi, holding temper- 
ance and gospel meetings, and distributing 
Bibles and tracts. The service is attended 
with much hardship. From the white peo- 
ple they receive scarcely any countenance, 
but are met everywhere with coldness, if 
not with open opposition. A change seems 
gradually coming over these, but attempts to 
benefit their former slaves are still extreme- 
ly distasteful to them. 

These Friends are often obliged to put up 
in the wretched and uncleanly abodes of the 
colored people, and to partake of their rough 
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fare, consisting only of corn bread of indiffer- | satisfaction of the government as well as of the 
ent quality and fat pork Committee, that he should immediately resign 
; . he Committee to do so 
The roads are of the worst kind, and| When requested byt . 
from the absence of bridges and the sudden sth. That the government reserved to itself 


— the option of dismissing any person who should 
rising of creeks are often dangerous. Last prove unworthy of confidence. 


year, in going to Hickory Ridge, Lydia! 6th. That the Executive Committee should 
Chace was overturned in Big Creek and nar-| have the option of employing, at its own expense, 
rowly escaped drowning. {a General Agent to visit the Agencies and be- 

Here my account of Southland must close | come familiar with all the work, and report to 
for the present. In another paper I propose the Committee. 


; i mies ith | The General Agent was recognized as such by 
to describe our visit te it, in company wit the Department of the Interior, and accorded all 
Elkanab and Irena Beard. the privileges at the Department and the Agen- 
STANLEY PUMPHREY. | cies which were necessary for the thorough per- 
formance of his duties. 


sae old ne Dr. William Nicholson, late Superintend- 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. ent of the Central Suputenendoney, was 
= * | appointed tu act as General Agent, and the 
Secretary of the Interior agreed to accord 
| him all necessary facilities for the fulfilment 
of his duties as recited in the above condi- 
tions. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs also 








PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 11, 1878. 


THE INDIAN WORK. 


At the late meeting of the Associated Ex-| 


ecutive Committee of Friends on Indian stated that he expected Friends to consider 
Affairs, a Committee was appointed to con~| the schouls and civilizing work at the Kiowa 
fer with the officers of the government upon|and Comanche, and Wichita Agencies as 
the injustice done to officers nominated by | stil] under their care. 

us by the publishing of the Report of the} Thus, when the door seemed about to 
Board of Inquiry, and to ascertain whether | close upon our continuance in this work, it 
the government would agree to such condi-|js again providentially opened. All expec- 
tions, and give such cordial support t9| tation of transfer of the Indian Bureau to 
Friends in their work, as to justify us in|the War Department has disappeared for 
continuing to nominate and become mor-| the present, and God, by an emphatic indi- 
ally responsible for Indian Agents. Mem-| cation of His providence, lays upon the 
bers of this Committee had an informal | Qhristian people of the nation tke service of 
conference in New York with representa-| uplifting the Indians into civilization and 
tives of most of the other religious bodies | the Christian life. 


engaged in the Indian work, in which | The government demands for Agents,men 
there was a free consultation upon tue) of inflexible integrity, vigorous energy, and 
course to be pursued. Afterwards they had | good business capacity. As Friends, we de- 
au interview with President Hayes, who,| sire that our nominees stould be earnest, 
after hearing the matter stated, asked that! firmly established Christian men. Vacan- 
the conditions under which Friends had | cies may be expected to occur from time to 
been acting should be reduced to writing. | time, and Friends are desired to inform Dr. 

This was done, and on the 2nd inst. the| William Nicholson, Lawrence, Kansas. of 
Committee had another interview with the | suitable persons to actas Agents. The De- 
President and Secretary of the Interior, | partment will only accept nominees after a 
when, after full and frank discugsion, the | personal interview with the Secretary and 
following conditions were agreed upon:— | Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Thoroughly 

Ist. That the parties nominated by the Repre-| competent persons to act as teachers will be 
sentatives of the Society should not be called| needed for the schools in the autumn. 
upon to perform any service which would com-| "Teachers are among the most important 


yp ec edit Riaieaeeenett atte Masini | workers. They should be skilful in their 
should nominate the Superintendent and all the | profession, and qualified to instruct the pu- 
Agents within the district assigned te it, and be- | pils in Bible truth. Some of the most valu- 


come morally responsible for their conduct. |able workers have been the physicians, and 
: 


3rd. That in case any cause of complaint| men of experience and skill in their profes- 
should arise azainst any person appointed on such | sion, who are willing to be very diligent in 
nomina.ion, the Executive Committee should be | attending the Indians when sick, and who, 
informed, so that innocent parties should have | as Christian men, would co-operate with the 
the opportunity to explain and shield themselves | fore } ealan te Seslatinn dahon ors 
from unjust reproach without unnecessary expo- | '°! ce at the Agencic 8 in Christian endeavors, 
sure. | will be needed occasionally. 

4th. That in case any appointee should fail to| We trust that this great cause will receive 
accomplish the objects of his appointment to the! the earnest thought of Friends, and that not 














only will their prayers be raised for its pros- 
perity, but that those whom the Lord would 
prepare and call into this field will be ready 
to devote themselves to it 

The Committee were much impressed by 
the careful attention given by President 
Hayes to the points laid before him, with 
his cordial assent to the conditions proposed, 
his evident desire that the religious denomi 
nations of the country should aid the gov- 
ernment in its efforts to benefit the Indians, 
and his disposition to make their co-opera- 
tion henceforth as easy and pleasant as the 
requirements of the service would admit. 


ote 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE bas been the re- 
cipient of a donation of $25,000 from the 
widow and heirs of our late friend, Jobn 
Farnum, who, during his life was so steady 
a benefactor to the College by his services 
on the Board of Managers, and his liberal 
contributions to its funds. The income of 
the donation is to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of salaries of professors, or the support 
of free scholarships, and bas increased value 
as coming at this time of general financial 
embarassment. Jt will give a fresh stimulus 
to those connected with the College to press 
on in advancing it as an institution where 
students may secure a thorough collegiate 
training, in the presence of solid Christian 
influences. We cannot but hope that the 
excellent example of the donors will be foi- 
lowed by others who wish to promote the 
higher education of our young men. 








THE Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the In- 
stitute for Colored Youth, of Philadelphia, states 
that there have been 63 boys and 113 girls in the 
High-school, 46 boys and 64 girls in the Prepar- 
atory school. No tuition fees have been charged 


the last year, and hence an increase of 63 pupils. | 


This school, beside instruction in the ordinary 
branches of a graded public school, teaches in 
the High-school, Physical Geography, Physics, 
Physiology, Astronomy, Zoology, Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, Trigonometry, Latin, Greek, Moral and 
Mental Science. The principal is a teacher of 
unusual ability and skill, and the instruction, so 
far as it is carried in each branch, is thorough. 
The Senior class is taught the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, and most of the graduates have 
been engaged in teaching, in various States of 
the Union. A library of 3,000 well chosen vol- 
umes, and a laboratory for chemical instruction, 
add to the facilities for thorough training. This 
Institute has been quietly at work for forty years, 
aiding the higher education and elevation of the 
colored people, and has been very successful 
Its managers are Friends, and the funds for its 
erection, support and endowment have nearly all 
been contributed by members of the Socicty. 


Le ee ee re ae renee ere 
DIED. 
SHOURDS.—At his residence in Spencerport,N.Y., 
on the oth of Fourth month, 1878, Job Shourds, aged 
74 years; a member of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ 





WING.—At his residence in Somerset, Niagara 
county, N. Y.,on the 12th of Fourth month, 1878, 
Daniel P. Wing, aged 79 years; a member of Hart- 
land Monthly Meeting. In the last few years of his 
life he passed through much bodily suffering, yet his 
spiritual life shone brighter and brighter. He was a 
firm and consistent Friend. He knew whom he had 
believed, and experienced a triumphant close. 


ATWATER.—At the residence of his son, Levi H., 


in Niagara county, N. Y., on the 17th of Fourth month, 
1878, Mead Atwater, aged 88 years. 


JENKINS.—At Lynn, Mass., Ninth month 3rd, 
1877, at the residence of his daughter, Stephen Jen. 
kins, formerly of Eliot, Maine, in the 89th year of his 
age. He passed much of his time during the last few 
years of his life in reading the Scriptures. The last 
audible words he uttered were, “I am going home.” 


JESSUP.—At her residence, near Carthage, Ind., 
First month 2oth, 1878, Sarah E., wife of Samuel 
H. Jessup, and daughter of Thomas T. and Mary Jane 
Wilson, of Kansas, in the 36th year of her age. She 
fell asleep in Jesus. She was a faithful wife, and 

whilst in bealth often spoke of the kindness of her Sa- 

| viour to her, and how happy she felt. Near her close 
she said, “Tell all my friends farewell, and to prepare 
tu meet me in heaven.” She wasa member of Car- 
| thage Monthly Meeting. 


HINSHAW.—On Third month 3d, 1878, Elijah 
| Hinshaw, in the 63d year of his age; a member of 
| Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. This dear 
Friend was a diligent attender of meetings, and mani- 
| fested a sincere attachment for the principles and doc. 
| trines of our Religious Society. His disease was such 
|that he could converse but little; but on being asked 
|if he saw his way clear, he replied, “I have been 
| trying to live so as to be prepared for death, let it 
come when or where it might. I have examined the 
| matter very carefully since I have been lying on my 
bed, There seems to be nothing in my way only that 
of leaving my family, which I resign to Him who 
knows all things best, believing all will be well.” 


HINSHAW.—Asenath Hinshaw, a member of 
Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, deceased Second 
month 15th, 1878, at the residence of her son-in-law, 





| William Russell, in Marion, Grant county, Ind., in the 


69th year of her age. Her life was a very exemplary 
one. Through much suffering she was ever patient, 
and not a murmur or complaint escaped her lips. 
| Through her illness she often said she had tried to 
live so, that when death came, she would have nothing 
todo but todie. She had but one fear, and that was that 
| there might be bodily agony in death. But a few days 
before her close she had even this fear removed, say- 
ing the time had come when she could go through the 
dark valley, and fear no evil, « for Thou art with me.’’ 
She was always cheerful and hopeful, and many were 


| strengthened by her deep, confiding trust in her Sa- 


viour. Her life has been one that would undermine 
any argument produced by infidels and unbelievers. 
Her last night was one of much suffering a part of 
the time, but the last two hours she was apparently 
in a sweet sleep, and gently breathed her last. 


THE Twelfth Annual Bible School Conference of 
Friends of Western Yearly Meeting will meet at West 
Newton, near Indianapolis, Ind., on Fifth month 
21st, 1878, at 10 o’clock A. M. Delegates coming 
via Indianapols will leave the city over the I. and 
V. Railroad at 9 o’clock A. M., or 3.45 P. M., and 
stop at Valley Mills, where accommodations will be 
in readiness. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. | dreds of soldiers’ graves in the cemetery attest 

The evangelizing, aggressive work of the Lord the terrible — of life a ss therefrom. 
through our branch of the Church has progressed with | The houses of many of the Mea — seca — 
marked power and blessing, in the conversion of sin- freely opened, and kind and hospita a 
ners and sanctification of believers, within our borders | WET found for most of the delegates. It is rare. 
the past year, although in some places there has ly that an abler and more dignified body of 
been too much apathy regarding this most blessed and | Christian men and women has met in this land, 
important service. many of the delegates being from the best 

Our Yearly Meeting, which opens on the 31st inst.,| known members of the various denominations 
is held this year, for the first time, at the beautiful vil-| The addresses were mostly of a good character 
lage of Glens Falls, near Saratoga Springs, on the| and tothe point. The presiding officer, Governor 
headwaters of the Hudson River. There is a large cir- | Colquitt, of Georgia, is an active member of the 
cle of Friends and a living, growing church there,| M. E. Church of tender spirit and loving heart, 
who, with the citizens generally, are making extensive | who extended both publicly and at his own home 
preparations to entertain comfortably all who attend, | a cordial welcome tothe delegates. Probably the 
and to cause the object of the gathering to prove, in| most important business of the Convention was 
every respect, a success. A large number of ministers | sertling the question as to a continuance of the 
and members of other Yearly Meetings have signified | uniform lessons. There was so little difference 


their intention to be present; and best of all, united | : a : : fi 
: : ter the full 
prayers are ascending to the God and Father of mer | of opinion upon this question, after the full and 


; 7 Seen. 
cies, in the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, | deeply interesting report of the former Commit 


that we may be gathered and kept in His power and | tee, naar be s oan oral vee tor B m4 
love ; so that by faith we realize that a great spiritual John Hall, of New “om, that ¢ required Du - ” 
feast awaits us, which we <lesire te share with all who| time to refer the appointment of another Lesson 
can meet with us. | Committee to a Committee of Nomination. This 

Among the important interests of a general charac- | latter Committee was made up of members of 
ter likely to claim our attention, is a proposition from | different religious denominations. and the selec- 
one of the Quarterly Meetings, asking the Yearly Meet- | tion referred to them was carefully, deliberately, 
ing to consider the propriety of the appointment of a| and prayerfully made. The names selected are 
free, open Conference, to deliberate upon matters af-| from the ablest and most learned of their respec- 
fecting the general welfare of our branch of Christ’s| tive denominations—those being sought who 
Church. | were supposed to combine the requisite qualifica- 

It is proposed to appoint delegates to such a Confer-| tions in every respect. The names reported 
ence, anc to invite the other Yearly Meetings todo the| were freely accepted by the Convention, and 
same, net giving such delegates any legislative, nor| generally looked upon as well adapted to the 
even advisory, but simply deliberative power, and to| work, Five members of the former Committee 
leave the Conference, when met, to make its own| were continued. Three representative men from 
the Southern States were selected, and two from 


4 i ‘ Canada, 

The Conference to be held at such time and place Some feeling was caused among a few of the 

as may hereafter be agreed upon, whether all or only : . 

. -¥V ; | delegates, previous to the meeting, by the unau- 
part of the Yearly Meetings appoint delegates, Sak alltel f coal b f th 
This is a subject of such general interest and im. | thorizec objection of a single member of t P 

portance, it would be very desirable for Friends in the | Committee on reception, toa colored delegate ; 

different Yearly Meetings to express themselves re-| but his action was promptly repudiated, and the 

garding it. T. W. Lapp. | leading paper at Atlanta disclaimed it. A 

| culored delegate from Texas was in attendance, 
| and was allowed all the privileges of other dele- 
| gates, 

| Atthe request of the Southern delegates, one 
of their number made an interesting statement of 

}the condition of the colored people and of the 

es i | necessity for effort to advance them in culture and 
This Convention, held at Atlanta, Georgia, on | intelligence, so that they may be fitted for the new 

the 17th, 18th and Igth ult.,was attended by nearly duties which devolve upon them; a sentiment 

500 accredited delegates (besides mahy visitors), | that was fully endorsed by the President of the 

representing most of the evangelical religious de-| Convention. The close of the Convention was 

nominations, and from nearly all the States of! solemn and touching, and the delegates sepa- 
the Union and Canada. A spirit of fraternal | rated to visit many places in the South, and with 
love existed, and great harmony marked all the | a feeling that it was good to have been there. 





selection of subjects to be considered, and order of ex- 
ercises, &c. 


For Friends’ Review. 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE-SCHOOL CON. 
VENTION. 



























































deliberations, The effect of the intermingling | 
of delegates from the North and South was pecu- | 
liarly striking, and formed one of the most valua- | 
ble features of the Convention, No effort was| 
needed to bring about harmony, and no necessity 
existed for avoiding any proper allusion to the| 
separation of feeling which has existed between | 
the different sections. 

Atlanta 16 a city which has grown up almost | 
entirely since the close of the war, and 1s said to | 
contain 35,000 inhabitants. I. appears thriving and 
prosperous. There are many relics around it of 


the fearful contest between the two armies,which | 


resulted in its almost total destruction ; and hun- 


F.C. 
RicuMmonp, Inv , Fifth mo. ist, 1878. 
wie : 

RICHLAND, Iowa, Fourth month 28th, 1878. 
Nditor Friends’ Review —Since our Gen- 
eral Meeting last winter, a committee of 
our Meeting has kept up evening meetings 
on First days most of the time. Several 
Friends in the ministry bave visited us, and 
considerable interest and feeling have been 
manifested in the meetings, though there 
has been no particular excitement. Several 
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persons have confessed their sense of the 
love and nearness of their Saviour. We 
have bad an accession of six members, two 
requests are under consideration, and many 
are encouraged to more faithfulness. i 
NUMIDIA GREGORY. 
adidas lade Sk 
For Friends’ Review 
SLAVERY. INTEMPERANCE, AND WAR. 
ITT. 

In our: brief review we have shown that 
our fathers believed that the evils of slavery 
and the slave trade, were of sufficient mag 
nitude to require special and direct applica- 
tion of labor for their removal. Members of 
the Society of Friends were among the first 
to see the evil, and to commence the labor. 
They first cleared their own skirts from the 
pollution, and then united with others in la- 
boring for the general good. 

When the labor was begun against the 
slave trade, the Christian public of Great 
Britain were mainly ignorant o* its true 
character. The horrors and miser es of the 
trade were distant, commencing in Africa 


and continuing on the wide ocean. The! 


wailings of the poor victims were unheard 
by the ear of sympathy, and unseen by the 
eye of humanity Not until the overwhelm. 
ing evidences of their true character were 
spread broadcast over the land did the 
Christian public awake to the reality. 

Long was the use of spirituous and fer- 
mented liquors considered necessary by good 
Christians, after the few who bad examined 
into their character had found them to be bad. 
As with slavery, the Society of Friends 
were the first to abstain from their general 
use, but they stopped short of general ban- 
ishment, and others out-travelled them on 
the road to total abstinence. But the mon- 
ster evil of intemperance continuing to in 
crease in magnitude, and looming up so ter. 
tibly to view, Friends have been obliged to 
fall in line, and are dealing out their blows 
right and left, directly and specially against 
this monster evil with a hearty good-will. 

But how is it with the other great evil, 
the evil of war, to which we will now turn 
our attention? Here we come to a halt. 
The very mention of the monster seems pre- 
mature. Asa good Christian neighbor told 
me, ‘‘ We can’t do without it yet.” ‘‘ We 
must,’’ says another, ‘‘ wait for the influence 
of the Gospel to awaken the human mind 
and by spreading Scriptural holiness over 
the land, the people will be brought to see 
that the true Gospel light proclaims peace 
on earth, and good will to men. And thus 
war and other evils will gradually disappear 
under the true teaching of the Gospel.” We 
know very well that it is the Gospel of 
Christ that will produce universal peace, 
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but it must first drive war from Christen- 
dom. The heathen will never be converted 
to Christ while Christianity continues to up- 
hold war. 

Here is the great delusion of the enemy 
that has so long blinded the eyes of Chris- 
tians, whereby he has kept their bands off 
his darling engine of death and destruction. 
Our fathers did not so look at slavery and 
the slave trade as evils only to be driven 
from society by the preaching of the Gospel 
They saw them to be stumbling-blocks in 
the wav of preaching the Gospel, which 
could not have free course until they were 
removed out of the way, and they went to 
work in the best way possible to obtain the 
desired end. Christians of to-day are not 
waiting for the preaching of the Gospel to 
abolish the evil of intemperance. Thev see 
it to be an evil that must be removed out 
of the way before the Gospel can have full 
effect. 

Can we derive no lessons of instruction in 
regard to war from our experience in deal- 
ing with other evils? While Christians 
continue to support war, converts to Chris- 
tianity become such Christians as them- 
selves, and when government calls to arms, 
they shoulder the musket and obey its call. 


Thus generation after generation has pas-ed 


away, each leaving the grim monster of war 
as a legacy of evil, to afflict its successor. 
And here, almost nineteen hundred years 
after the advent of the Prince of Peace, 
Christianity is still hugging to its bosom 
the greatest of all evils that has ever afflict- 
ed the human race! How long must this 
continue? How long this holocaust of bu- 
man sacrifice? Although beyond our bor- 
ders, not beyond our knowledge. For the 
last six months the day’s details of horrid 
butchery have been read at the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast-tables throughout the Chris- 
tian world, but it is feared, more with a 
speculative than benevolent interest. How 
soon we lose sight and thought of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of human wretches 
that have been swept away, and the destruc- 
tion of property and dwelling-places, in 
watching the civil contention that follows, 
and which is carried on in the spirit of jeal- 
ousy and pugilism, each standing ready to 
deal a blow. 

Dear friends, have we nothing further to 
do in regard to this great evil? Individuals 
have been long laboring against it. Fifty 
years ago Peace Societies were organized, 
and many earnest Christians have, in vears 
past, united their labors in these Societies, 
and much fruit was the result. Forty years 
ago the cause of peace had acquired strong 
hold on the Christian mind. Hundreds of 
Peace Soc eties were in lively operation, 
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mostly in the New England States A large | 


| 
} 


REVIEW. 


And Girard College, where no D.D.’s are 


number of the religious bodies passed annual | allowed as instructors, has its military in- 


resolutions in 
favor of peace. Over five hundred minis 
ters pledged themselves to preach at least 
one peace sermon a year. Lively Peace So- 
cieties were organized in several of the prin- 
cipal colleges, and in one or more a fund was 
established, the interest to be applied in pre- 
miums for the best essays on peace by the 
students. 

But alas! a great change has taken place. 
The American Peace Society and the Rhode 
Island Peace Society are nearly all of the 
old Societies in the country that remain. 
Instead of Peace Societies in colleges, we 
now have military pro essorships ; and pri- 


vate and public schools are already behind | 


the age unless they give instruction in the 
science of human butebery. H. Hiatt testi- 
fies as follows of one of our colleges, in the 
Messenger of Peace : 

“T can speak understandingly of one of 
the popular educationa! institutions of In- 
diana, when I say that Wabash College is 
to- day training nearly two bundred young! 
men to oppose you. For several years the 

College has had a professor of military sci- 
ence, but attendance at his instructions was 
optional, and a large number of students 
manifested no interest in military tactics. 
But this College year opens with a positive 


order, compelling each student to receive} 


military instruction, and once or twice every 
week, these youug men, uniformed, and each 
with a United States musket or other in- 
signia of military character, may be seen 
going through the ‘ Manual of Instruction,’ 
to prepare them for the successful wholesale 
murder of their fellows. Now, if the Col- 
lege was 8 Mabommedan institution of learn- 
ing, and its professors were bashaws or min- 
isters of the prophet, there would be con 
sistency in this order. But the President is 
a D.D., and at least four of the Professors 
are styled ‘Rev.’ And the chapel exercises 
every morning are opened with prayer to 
the Father of the universe to bless the Col- 
lege in its efforts to prepare the young men 
for a useful life, for the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel through the whole 
world, and in the end, to save them with 


the fruit of their labor in heaven, for Christ! 


the Redeemer's sake. 

‘“‘ As a traveller on the highway of peace, 
I seat myself by the wayside to meditate. 
But the martial music, as it echoes from the 
walls of yonder College, and the long roll 


opposition to war, and in| structor, by whom the orphans are regularly 


| drilled; and on festive occasions, armed and 
equipped in true military style, parade the 
streets of the city, and are applauded for 
the r manceuvres and fine military bearing. 
J. 8. W 


——___—___egeo—$__——_—___—— 


AMCEBA PROTEUS. 
BY PROF. JOSEPH LEIDY. 


A wonderful creature is the Ameba, one 
of the lowliest of the lowest class of animals, 
a mere speck of the thinnest jelly endowed 
with the usual attributes of all living things. 
Possessing an extensile and contractile 
power, it puts forth portions of its material 
in any direction; which portions act as tem- 


porary instruments of locomotion and pre- 


bension, and which, again withdrawn, melt 
away in the common mass without leaving 
a trace of their previous existence. 

The human body witb its intricate mecb- 
anism and appliances, is a theme of incessant 
wonder and admiration, but the Ameba in 
its simplicity of structure and capabilities 
may reasonably excite the same feelings. 
Though it has long been known, it has re- 
cently acquired new interest, from the dis- 
covery in higher animals of jelly-specks 
which in stracture and endowments are un- 
distinguishable from the free Ameba of 
stagnant waters. The white corpuscles of 
the blood travel through the tissues of our 
body as independent beings, just as the 
Ameba creeps in the mud of a pool, and 
so alike are they that the wandering corpus- 
cles appear as if they were parasitic Amebe. 

With such a creature as an Ameba, of the 
utmost simplicity, a globule when quiet, of 
the most variable and ever changing shape 
when moving, one would not anticipate the 
recognition of different kinds, of the charac- 
ter of the more fixed specific forms of higher 
animals. Nevertheless, we observe Ameabe 
varying greatly in size, in the general 
' habitual shape they assume in motion, in 
the extent and usual form of the locomotive 
prolongations, and in some other points, or- 
dinarily sufficient to render different kinds 
distinguishable from one another. 

Many naturalists think that all varieties 
of Amebe are transitory pbases of one and 
the same species, and this view is in some 
measure confirmed by the occurrence of in- 
termediate or transitionary forms which 


of musketry as it reverberates from the hills) make it impossible, in many cases, strictly 


and the groves, and dies away in the dis. 
tance, makes me shudder at the thought that 


the great resting-place for which I started is| find. 


yet far, far away.” 


to define the limits of more characteristic 
and striking forms such as we commonly 
The same reasoning, however, applies 
with more or less force to higher organic 
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{ 
forms, a2d as with these, it is at least con-| view of them obtained from the car, were 
venient to refer to the different kinds of | found to be growing within, say an average 


Amcebe a3 so many named species. 
—American Naturalist. 


_ 


For Friends’ Review. 


REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL. 
Itt. 


The railway from Cairo to Suez having 
been opened a few days before our arrival, 
my wife and I, who took much interest in 
crossing the desert and seeing the Red Sea, 
and if possible, passing over it and setting 
our feet on the fourth continent, Asia, de 
termined to avail ourselves of the opportuni- 
ty thus afforded. Accordingly, at 8 o’clock 
on the morning of First mo. Ist, 1859, 
as the regular passenger trains were not 
running daily, we took our seuts in a passen- 
ger car attached to what was called the 
“ water train’ (a daily train of from twelve 
to fifteen cars, loaded with large iron water 
tanks filled, to be deposited at the stations 
in the desert, including Suez), and were 
soon in motion. After advancing three or 
four miles, we entered the desert, from 
which point forward there was nothing but 
utter barrenness, to the right or south of the 
railway, the entire distance to Suez, and ex- 
tending hundreds of miles south and south- 
east, to and along the Red Sea, and embrac- 
ing almost the whole broad extent of coun- 
try lying between the Nile and the Sea. 
On the left, or north of the railway, the 
desert continued for a few miles further to 
be skirted by occasional groves of palms 
and acacia trees, amongst and beyond which 
the eye was still gratified by the rich green 
of luxuriant vegetation. After progressing 
fifteen or twenty miles, all these trees and 
other vegetation were entirely lost sight of, 
having been constantly becoming more re- 
mote, as our course was on a line oblique to 
the edge of cultivation, the line dividing it 
and the desert being almost as distinctly 
marked as that between a river and its 
shore. From this point only two trees of 
any kind (small stunted acacias, ten or 
twelve feet high, with bodies about the 
thickness of my arm), were to be seen in the 
entire distance, and often for many miles’ 
extent not a spear of grass, or anything of 
the kind was presented to remind us that 
vegetation was any part of the beautiful and 
beneficent design of the Creator, in prepar 
lug this world for the residence of man. 
At other times,—for some miles in continu- 
ance, occurring at intervals throughout 
much of the distance—small bushes (rarely 
more than eighteen inches high) with green 
bark and very small leaves, having much 
the appearance of coarse grass from the 


| distance of fifty feet of each other. 
The desert for a considerable distance 


| from Cairo is almost a level plain, and you 





look across it till you see it bounded by the 
horizon ; very similar to the appearance in 
looking over the ocean. Afterwards, it be- 
comes undulating, and some of it hilly. In one 
instance a beautiful range of whitish pyram- 
idal sand hills was seen stretching across. 
These had evidently been formed like snow 
drifts, by the wind sweeping over the desert. 
The general surface of the desert, instead of 
being composed of sand (an idea which 
most persons imbibe from their childhood), is 
most of it firm and covered with gravel and 
pebbles. The causes of its barrenness are, 
want of rain, and the absence of mould or 
soil, not the presence of sand. 

We once had a slight view of a “mirage,” 
a phenomenon so interesting, and often so 
painfully disappointing to thirsty travellers 
in the desert, who, in attempting to ap- 
proach what appears to be alake of water, 
find it to recede, and finally to vanish from 
their sight. 

On arriving at a railway station one of 
the tanks was lifted off by a crane or shears, 
and deposited there, to be emptied into the 
reservoir and picked up by the return train. 
We were interested in frequently witnessing 
what we had often read of as characteristic 
of this desert, long trains of loaded camels, 
sometimes near us, and sometimes several 
miles off; in some instances counting from 
thirty to fifty of these animals following 
each other in a single line. We also saw 
many blanched skeletons of those who had 
fallen exhausted, and ended their labors, 
during their weary tramp through this deso- 
late waste. 

As the Jand of Goshen, where the Israel- 
ites had been settled, was north of Cairo. and 
the most probable point of crossing the Red 
Sea, a little south of Suez, we doubtless 
passed obliquely over the very path of their 
exodus. At the point of first coming in 
sight of Suez, at a distance of twelve to fif- 
teen miles, the elevation above that place 
was such that an extensive system of curva- 
ture or winding of the road was required, to 
secure satisfactory grade, by which the 
length was so increased as to make the 
whole distance from Cairo ninety-six miles, 
while the previously travelled coach road 
was not more than eighty-six miles. 

On arriving at our destination, we imme- 
diately hired a sail-boat and crossed the sea 
to the Asiatic side (Arabia Petrea) directly 
opposite the town, where it was less than a 
mile in breadth. The head of the Red Sea, 
or “ Gulf of Suez,” is circular, forming, as it 
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were, a great basin, in which were then 
moored, a mile or two from shore, nine 
steamers engaged in the trade and carrying 
passengers between that port and India, 
China, Australia, etc.. passing through the | 
Red Sea, upwards of 1,400 miles long, and | 
communicating with the Indian Ocean by 
the Straits of Babel Mandeb. At the point 
where we crossed, there is what may be| 
ealled a tongue of the sea, extending a few 
miles further north. This is comparatively 
shallow, and within less than half a mile 
above our place of crossing, we saw a num. 
ber of camels fording it and thus passing 
from side to side. At this point, some per- 
sons endeavor to locate the crossing of the Is- 
raelites. This did not at all accord with our 
eonvictions in relation to this memorable 
event, for several reasons, one of which is 
the fact that a point two or three miles be- 
low, or south of Suez, is of a character much 
more conformable to the Bible account. The 
eommand of the Almighty to Moses, was 
‘Speak unto the children of Israel. that they 
turn and encamp before Pi habiroth, * * * 
before it shall ye encamp by the sea. For 
Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, 
they are entangled in the land; the wilder- 
ness bath shut them in.” Just below Suez 
there are some mountains close to the sea- 
shore. We are not directly told in the 
Bible of these mountains, but the inference 
is 80 strong that writers and preachers, in 


referring to the situation and condition of 
Israelites, just before the performance of the 
wonderful miracle by which they were de- 
livered, have said of this ‘‘ entanglement,” 


that “there were mountains on either 
band, and the sea before them, and the Egyp- 
tians behind.” Besides, it should be remem- 
bered that they were not moving according 
to their own judgment, or they need not 
have encountered the sea at all; as by strik- 
ing @ point a little further north, which 
would have been quite as direct a course 
from the land of Goshen, they would have 
entirely escaped the sea. But the Almighty 
had taken their guidance into His own 
hands, and given them the pillar of cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night to lead 
them. And no doubt He saw that they 
would be pursued by the Egyptians, and 





could only be rescued by tke intervention of 
a miracle, and that the opening a way for 
them through the sea would be more memo- 
rable throughout all time than any other. 
I know of no authority for fixing the breadth 
of the sea at this point, and did not think 
when there of endeavoring to ascertain it. 
I therefore think it safest fur me now merely 
to say several miles. 

In and about Suez, and for many miles 
around, on both sides of the sea, there is 
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nothing as regards vegetation but utter 
desolation—not a tree shrub blade of grass, 
or any green thing to be seen. It may be 
of some interest to note that when at Suez, 
we were (by a straight line,) within about 
130 miles of Mount Sinai, and 200 of Jeru- 
salem. 

We got back to Cairo before 10 o’clock 
that night, and on reviewing our day’s 
work, the peculiar character of the present 
realities which we had witnessed, and their 
associations with the past, we felt that it 
had been altogether a deeply interesting day 
to us, and a memorable celebration of the 
advent of the year 1859. 

A passage across the desert at this point, 
that is from Cairo and the Nile to Suez, 
at the head of the Red Sea, can hardly 
fail, I should think to prove highly inter- 
esting and impressive to every reflecting 
mind, as it 18 associated with one of the 
most momentous and memorable events 
ever recorded in the world’s history. The 
Israelites,— even then entitled to be called 
a “nation,” though under thraldom to the 
Egyptians, and destined to become one of 
the great nations of the world,—after many 
wonderful displays of the Divine power, 
preparatory to their deliverance from four 
hundred and thirty years of sore eppres- 
sion by their cruel taskmasiers, were at 
last thrust out of the land. 

Let us for a moment revert to the condi- 
tion and appearance of this departing host. 
We are told that when they commenced 
their journey, there were ‘ about 600,000 on 
foot that were men, beside children. Anda 
mixed multitude went up also with them, 
and flocks and herds, even very much cat- 
tle.” From this statement it is reasonable to 
suppose that, adding the women and cbil- 
dren and “ mixed multitude” to the 600,000 
men, the total was not less than two 
millions of souls. They evidently started 
very early in the morning, and in such haste 
that “the people took their dough before it 
was leavened, their kneading-troughs being 
bound in their clothes upon their shoulders.” 
They went forth rejoicing with trembling: 
rejoicing that they were apparently escap- 
ing from cruel bondage. but trembling under 
a fear that they might be pursued and forced 
back to their grinding vassalage. There 
were many things to make them feel sad. 
They were suddenly being exiled from the 
land of their birth, which bad been their 
home and that of their ancestors for more 
than twelve generations. They w:re leav- 
ing behind them the graves of parents and 
children, of husbands and wives, and broth- 
ers and sisters, never again to revisit them; 
and notwithstanding the oppression suffered 
from the Egyptians, no doubt many of them 





could look back to seasons of sweet domestic | 
enjoyment within the enclosure of their| 
family homes, eventhough these homes may | 
have been very humble. “Home!” Who 
has not felt the charm of that word of 
words? All these ties were now being sud- | 
denly ruptured, never again to be re united. 
And they were going, they knew not 
whither, save that they were immediately 
to enter a trackless desert of almost un- 
known extent, and trudge through it, carry- | 
ing their infants, and their goods upon their | 
backs or their shoulders. The only bright | 
thing was the hope of escaping from bond-| 
age. All else was of a character to preduce | 
sadness of feeling. Itis probable that for 
the first day or two at least not one face of 
that great multitude was lighted up with a| 
smile. E.H.B. | 


—_—__ = _— 


BIBLE scHooL Statistics.— The official | 
report of the Secretary of the International | 
Sunday School Convention gives the num- | 
ber of Bible-schools in the United States and | 
Canada as 83,188. 
Teachers and officers, : 
Scholars, ee ee 6,843,997 | 
Total of teachers and scholars, 1,738,790 | 
Of these, there are in the United States: 
cd iO ches TT,193 
Teachers and officers, 853,100 | 
Scholars, .. . . 6,504,054 


894,793 | 


Total of teachers and scholars, 7,357,154 | 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Ix the city of New York only one in forty | 
of the liquor-sellers is of American birth. | 
The foreign population of the United States | 
constitutes one-thirteenth of the whole, but 
they do half the liquor-selling. 


On the 11th ultimo, Senator Burnside, of 
Rhode Island, presented a bill before the 
United States Senate ‘‘to introduce the 
teaching of moral and social science into the | 
public schools of the District of Columbia.” | 
This will include instruction on the subject 
of temperance. 





Tue National Temperance Society has 
published a paper, by Dr. Willard Parker, 
on “ The Hereditary Influence of Alcohol,”’ 
a subject which, familiar to the medical pro- 
fession, has a fearful importance hitherto 
receiving little attention from society at 
large. 


_———- - ome 


Tae Rexicion or Hasit.—There is rea- | 
son to fear that, with a great many Chris- 
tians, religious habit takes the place of re- 
ligious life. The law of habit was never 
intended to take away the need of a daily 
inspiration. All our springs are in Christ. 
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We live by the faith of the Son of God. We 
have life as we abide in Him; and in order 
that we may abide in Him we must feel the 
necessity of a daily inspiration, a daily com- 
munication from the Source. ‘“ Without 
Me ye can do nothing.”—Bombay Guar- 
dian. 


—————___ ~ae 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Deep Well.—The artesian well in Pesth 
is one of the deepest borings of modern 
times. It has already reached a depth of 
951 metres, while the Parisian well at Passy 
is only 547 metres deep. The water is pure 
as crystal, rich in calcium and baryta, hav- 
ing a temperature of 37° C., and flowing 
6,940 hectolitres per day. It is intended to 
sink the well until the water reaches a tem- 
perature of 65° C., and flows in sufficient 
quantity to supply the baths and the city 
offices with hot water.— Berg u. Huett. Zeit. 


Chemical Composition and Function of 


Leaves.—Corenwinder found, nearly thirty 
years ago, that young leaves exhale carbonic 
acid during the day as well as during the 
night, and concluded that they breathed in 
the same manner as animals. He has lately 
found that the young leaves contain much 
larger proportions of nitrogenous matter and 
phosphoric acid than the older leaves, and 
they are, therefore, much richer in proto- 
plasm, which requires the absorption of oxy- 
gen and the exhalation of carbonic acid for 
the continuance of its life. He is therefore 
assured that the respiration of plants is of 
the same character as that of animals, and 
that the old theory, that plants have one 


ikind of respiration during the day, and 


another during the night, should be ban- 
ished from the domain of science.— Comptes 
Rendus. P. E. C. 


—_—___—— eee _______ - 


THE PILGRIM’S WANTS. 


I want that adorning divine, 
Thou only, my God, canst bestow ; 
I want in those beautiful garments to shine, 
Which distinguish Thy household below. 
Col. iii. 12-17. 
I want, oh! I want to attain 
Some likeness, my Saviour, to Thee; 
That longed for resemblance once more to regain, 
Thy comeliness put upon me. 
1 John iii. 2, 3. 
I want to be marked for Thine own, 
Thy seal on my forehead to wear ; 
To receive that new name on the mystic white stone 
Which only Thyself can declare. 
Rev. ii. 17. 
I want every moment to feel 
That the Spirit does dwell in my heart— 
That His power is present to cleanse and to heal. 
And newness of life to impart. 
Rom. viii. 11-16. 
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I want so in Thee to abide, 
As to bring forth some fruit to Thy praise ; 
The branch that Thou prunest, though feeble and 
dried, 
May languish, but never decays. 

John xv. 2-5. 
I want Thine own hand to unbind 
Each tie to terrestrial things, 

Too tenderly cherished, too closely entwined, 
Where my heart too tenaciously clings. 
1 John ii. 15. 
I want by my aspect serene, 
My actions and words, to declare 
That my treasure is placed is a country unseen, 
That my heart and affections are there. 
Matt. vi. 19-21. 
I want as a traveller to haste 
Straight onward, nor pause on my way ; 
No forethought or anxious contrivance to waste 
On my tent, only pitched for a day. 
Heb. xiii. 5, 6. 
I want (and this sums up my prayer) 
To glorify Thee till I die; 
Then calmly to yield up my soul to Thy care, 
And breathe out in prayer my last sigh. 


Phil. iii. 8, 9. 
—Advocate of Holiness. 


—eSe-——_______ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 7th inst. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION.—Communications are 


Russia, but no definite conclusion has been attained, 
nor has anything certain appeared respecting the pros- 
pect of a Congress. A Vienna paper asserted at the 
beginning of this month that negotiations on that point 
between England and Russia had been revived by the 
latter’s taking the initiative, and that Russia would 
make larger concessions than heretofore. The ques- 
tion of a simultaneous withdrawal from the vicinity of 
Constantinople remains apparently in the same position 
as last week. Direct negotiations with the Turks rela- 
tive to a withdrawal of the Russians, are said to have 
been begun, but Russian troops were still moving to- 
ward the capital, while but few were dispatched west- 
ward against the insurgents. 

The Turks have evacuated Artvin, in the pashalik of 
Trebizond, which is considered a step in the execution 
of the treaty of San Stefano. General Todleben is 
said to have again urged the evacuation of Shumla, 
Varna, and Batoum, intimating that if the Porte imme- 
diately complied, the Russians would withdraw to the 
fortified line of Tchekemsedge, Tchataldja,and Derkos. 
The Turkish army concentrated around Constantinople 
is estimated at 70,000 men. Refugees, in a deplorable 
condition, continue to arrive in that city. The Inter- 
national Committee, it is stated, will be obliged to stop 
relief on the Ist prox. for lack of funds. 

Rumors have been current that Austria intends to 
occupy Bosnia, and perhaps Herzegovina, by agree- 
ment with Russia ; but a despatch of the 5th inst. from 
Constantinople stated that the Austrian Embassy there 
denied that Austrian troops were concentrating on the 
Bosnian frentier, and that it was declared that Austria 
will not occupy Bosnia without the consent of the 
Porte. A Vienna paper of the 2nd said that in conse- 
quence of the concentration of Russian troops near the 
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homes, Only those will be sent at present who be. 
long to localities occupied by Russians outside of Bul. 
garia. Russian troops will accompany them, to pro- 
tect them and restore their property. The expenses 
are to be borne by Turkey. 

From Adrianople, fighting with the Mussulman in. 
surgents is reported to have occurred about Haskoi, in 
which district twenty.one Mohammedan villages have 
been destroyed. The destruction is charged by the 
Russians to the Bulgarians, and by the Bulgarians to 
the Russians. Many Bulgarians accused of complic- 
ity in these outrages, have been arrested at Adrian. 
ople. 

It has been officially stated at Athens that negotia- 
tions between the British Consuls and the insurgents in 
Thessaly for a cessation of the insurrection have been 
successful, the Consuls, on the authority of Lord Salis- 
bury, promising that the Greek cause will be fairly rep- 
resented before Europe. The Consuls will endeavor 
to effect a like arrangement in Macedonia. 

Prince Labanoff has been appointed Russian Am- 
bassador to Turkey, instead of General Ignatieff. 


ITALY.—At the re-opening of the Chambers on the 
Ist, two of the Ministers denied the rumors that Italy 
was mediating in the Eastern Question, and that the 
government had asked England to state her views; 
and declared that the government, in conformity with 
the wishes of the people, would always keep aloof, as 
far as pussible, from any complications that might 


|arise. On the 4th, the Senate unanimously passed a 


vote of confidence. 
The Congregation of Cardinals, which was instruct- 
ed to study the Prussian ecclesiastical laws, in order 


understood to be still going on between England and ;to pronounce whether they were acceptable to the 


Church, was reported to have arrived at decisions 
calculated to facilitate the renewal of friendly rela- 
tions between Germany and the Vatican; but a spe- 
cial despatch from Berlin to the London 7imes, on the 
6th, said that, cuntrary to expectation, the Prefect of 
the Congregation had asked those Prussian priests who 
receive government stipends, either to renounce their 
salaries or declare their opposition to the laws in ques- 
tion. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—The House of Commons re- 
opened on the 6th inst. A long and desultory discus- 
sion occurred that evening on the dispatching of troops 


| from India to Europe, some members questioning the 


government’s right to do this without consent of Par- 
liament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the act as constitutional, being only a movement of 
troops from one part of the empire to another, and said 
the House would have full opportunity to pass judg- 
ment upon it when the estimate for the expenses was 
brought forward, The premature disclosure of the 
government’s intention would increase the difficulties 
in transporting the troops. He adhered to his state- 
ment before the recess, that the diplomatic situation 
affurded no additional ground for anxiety. lawcett, 
a Liberal member, declared that if the opposition 
leaders should abstain from action, he would submit 4 
resolution, protesting against the government’s assump- 
tion of authority to employ Indian troops without con- 
sent of Parliament. 


FRANCE.—The Universal Exposition was formally 
opened on the st inst. by President MacMahon, with 
much ceremony. The heirs-apparent of Great Britain, 
Denmark and the Netherlands, and members of the 
royal family from Spain and Italy, were present. In 
the address of welcome by the Minister of Commerce, 


Transylvania frontier, it has become necessary for Aus- | special stress was laid upon the significance of the ¢x- 
tria to take precau'ions, and the question of the gathering | hibition as atoken of public confidence in the stability of 
of an Austrian army in that province is under consider- | the republic, and of the sympathies of other countries. 


ation. 


The interior arrangements were still incomplete ™ 


A Russo-Turkish convention has been concluded, | most of the sections, the English and Canadian being 
arranging for the return of Turkish refugees to their! the most advanced. 





